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American Law Schools: 





OUST JIM CROW MEMBERS! 


The Association of American Law 
Schools, a national accrediting agency, 
is presently considering an amendment 
to the articles which would “require 
abolition of segregation by member 
schools as a condition of membership 
in the Association.” 


This amendment was proposed by the 
Yale Law School to implement a reso- 
lution adopted by the body last year 
in which it was stated “the AALS op- 
poses the continued maintenance of seg- 
regation or discrimination in legal edu- 
cation on racial grounds, and asserts its 
belief that it is the professional duty 
of all member schools to abolish any 
such practices at the earliest practicable 
time.” 

Loss of membership would amount to 
a severe loss in prestige and rank. Con- 
sequently many “lily-white’’ privately 
endowed schools are oppgging the meas- 
ure. 

Among those testifying on behalf of 
the Yale amendment at hearings held 
in Washington, D, C., May 16-19, was 
Dr. James A. Dombrowski, representing 
the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Ince. 

The text of his remarks follows: 


I 


Permit me to thank the committee 
for the privilege of making this state- 
ment. I come before you as the repre- 
sentative of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, Ine. This corpora- 
tion, which includes 10 college presi- 
dents, deans and professors on its board 
of directors, has headquarters at New 
Orleans. Its major purpose is the elim- 
ination of segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the South, with special concern 
for the field of higher education. 

While I cannot speak officially for 
anyone besides the membership of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
I feel most strongly that I also stand 
before you as an unofficial spokesman 
for the “Silent South’—that great body 
of democratically minded Southerners 
whose opposition to segregation is often 
overlooked or suppressed and who have 
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a very deep concern in the actions of 
this committee. 

I wish to speak in support of the 
thesis that a law school which practices 
segregation or discrimination on racial 
or religious grounds cannot maintain 
adequate standards for the training of 
students and therefore is unworthy of 
recognition by an academic accrediting 
agency such as the American Associa- 
tion of Law Schools. 

To quote the trenchant words of 
Justice Harlan, segregation is “a 
badge of servitude.” ‘ti has n> place 
in democratic institutions, and is es- 
pecially unbecoming in schools where 
young men and women are asked to 
believe in ‘‘equality before the law.” 

Segregation makes a deep and lasting 
impression on the student, distorting 
the outlook of both the _ students 
“favored” and the students discrimin- 
ated against. Based as it is on the 
premise of superior and inferior races, 
it perpetuates the prejudice and dis- 
cord it professedly seeks to mitigate. 

Segregation is a relic, not a standard. 
To make it an educational policy is to 
deny basic scientific, moral and political 


‘, values and, as a result, to deny students 
™ the necessary preparation for life in a 


free, democratic society. 
- II 
If segregation subverts the educa- 

tional objectives of a university, it also 
thwarts the purposes of the professional 
school which is part of that institution. 
A law school that discriminates cannot, 
either morally or practically, execute 
the functions of a law school. 

If the absence of Negro, Jewish or 
Catholic colleagues leads the student 
to believe that his school has pre- 
judged them and found them unequal 
and unworthy, how can he be per- 
suaded to hold a proper respect for 
the integrity of either the teacher or 
the democratic law he teaches? 

Segregation also makes the practical 
training of the legal student extremely 
difficult. Justice Vinson in the Sweatt 
case pointed out that the Negro law 

(Continued on page 2) 


MR. FRANCIS STURCKEN 


The Liquid South, 
A Prize Oration 


Francis Sturcken, student at the 
College of Charleston, Charleston, 
S. C., won the Bingham Oratorical 
award at that school for the third 
straight year with the delivery last 
month of the following address: 

THE LIQUID SOUTH 
My Dear Friends: 

The mechanics of choosing a topic 
for a Bingham Oration are usually 
quite complex and present a difficult 
but interesting problem. Throughout 
the past school year, I have known what 
I wanted to speak on—The Greatest 
Failure of American Democracy! The 
Myth of Equal Opportunity for All!— 
The Contemptible Legal Fiction, Segre- 
gation! 

About two weeks ago, I weakened. 
I felt that so much had been said on 
the racial question already, I could 
contribute nothing that might be a 
good topic. “No,” said the Professor 
standing by, “that subject is taboo.” 

Well, that was it. Taboo! What a 
fool I had been. The problem wasn’t 
that too much had been said on racism. 
Too. much has been said, yea, by the 
wrong people in the wrong places. 

I also was advised by a number of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Testimony—Cont’d from page 1) 
school in Texas, because it excluded a 
“substantial and significant” part of 
the population, was inadequate and in- 
ferior to the white school at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

By the same logic, a white school 
which discriminates must be judged in- 
adequate and inferior to a school that 
does not. The Southern law school that 
practices segregation is excluding ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Who is prepared to maintain that 
this 25 per cent which includes many 
of the jurors, lawyers and clients with 
whom the white lawyer must later be 
associated is not “substantial and sig- 
nificant’? 

Furthermore, from the ranks of the 
legal profession come a large propor- 
tion of our government officials, local, 
state and federal. It is obvious that 
a person cut off from all normal con- 
tacts with 25 per cent of the population 
is not trained psychologically or other- 
wise to understand or to represent all 
of the people. 

The “separate but equal” formula, 
drafted in a spirit of weak expediency 
and callous compromise, has proved a 
failure since its inception. 

We have reached a point of enlight- 
ment where it is now our opportunity 
to right this wrong. It is time to take 
the counsel of Justice Harlan, himself 
a Southerner, who wrote a dissenting 
opinion in the famous Plessy case. He 
said, in part: 

Harlan Opinion 

“ . . in view of the Constitution, in 
the eye of the law, there is in this 
country no superior, dominant, ruling 
class of citizens. There is no caste 
Our Constitution is color-blind, 
knows nor tolerates 
In respect of 


here. 
and neither 
classes among citizens. 
civil rights, all citizens are equal be- 
fore the law. The humblest is the 
peer of the most powerful. The law 
regards man as man, and takes no 
account of his surroundings or of his 
color when his civil rights are guaran- 
teed by the supreme law of the land 
are involved.” 
III 

Other academic and professional so- 
cieties are re-examining their policies 
and taking steps to correct past defi- 
ciencies. 

On May 4th, 1951, this news item 
appeared in the New York Times: “Dur- 
ham, N. C.—The North Carolina Aca- 
demy of Science decided today to 
receive into membership colored. sci- 
entists with all the professional rights 
and privileges of other members. The 
decision was made by voice vote, sup- 
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‘THE NEWCOMER’ 
—Photo by Marion Palfi 


porting a recommendation of the aca- 
demy’s executive committee at the 
group’s annual meeting at Duke Uni- 
versity. There was a single dissenting 
vote.” 


This is one example of a steady suc- 
cession of such announcements in the 
press. 

In January of this year the American 
Nurses Association and the National As- 
sociation of Negro Graduate Nurses 
merged. And various state and regional 
organizations of librarians, sociologists 
and other professional orders have been 
meeting in the South for years without 
segregation. 

One of the most widely attended 
dental clinics in the country is held 
each year on an integrated basis at 
Tuskegee. The sessions have proved 
so productive that the Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser asked editorially last 
month why this professional coopera- 
tion between white and colored dentists 
was not done on a national level. 

The Florida Medical Association has 
now dropped racial barriers to member- 
ship. 

IV 

There is now ample evidence to in- 
dicate that a substantial segment of 
the South would welcome the immediate 
elimination of segregation in higher 
education. 

Last fall the SCEF conducted a sur- 
vey which revealed that more than 200 
Negro students were enrolled in 21 
Southern colleges and universities for- 
merly all-white. And most significantly, 
in not a single instance that we know 
of, was there any untoward incident. 
To those not too familiar with what 


has been happening in the South, this 
may come as a surprise, 

An SCEF poll of 15,000 college and 
university teachers of the South re- 
vealed that 70 per cent of the 3,422 
replies favored admitting Negroes now 
to existing graduate and professional 
achools without segregation. 

In April 1950, the First Southwide 
Conference on Discrimination in Higher 
Education was held in Atlanta under 
the sponsorship of 225 administrators 
from 116 Southern colleges and univer- 
sities. In a resolution unanimously 
adopted, the Conference called for the 
elimination of segregation and the 
quota system. 

Confidence in Youth 

In my opinion segregation in higher 
education in the South would disappear 
immediately if the decision were left 
to the present generation of college 
youth instead of to their elders. There 
have been numerous polls of student 
opinion on this issue, uniformly in 
favor of eliminating segregation. I will 
mention only one, selected because it 
is the most recent and because it comes 
from a community usually regarded as 
one of the more conservative in the 
South, Charleston, South Carolina. 

At the College of Charleston, in- 
cidentally the oldest municipal college 
in the United States, there is an annual 
oratorical contest and the winner is 
awarded a medal named after its donor, 
the Bingham medal. A young student 
by the name of Sturcken has won this 
contest for the past three years. This 
year his. address was entitled, “The 
Liquid South”. It was a militant plea 
for an end to segregation. (See reprint 
of this speech elsewhere in this issue.) 

In fields other than higher educa- 
tion there have been gains registered. 
In compliance with an executive order, 
all air force installations in the South— 
including Lackland Field in Texas, the 
largest in the country—were converted 
overnight from a policy of rigid segre- 
gation to a policy of non-segregation, 
without difficulty. 

There is no trouble on airplanes 
where there is no discrimination, and 
in recent months the same is true of 
railway dining car service in the South. 
Ten major Southern cities have now 
opened their main public libraries to 
Negroes. 

The list could be extended at length, 
but I hope I have cited sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that the South, espe- 
cially that segment of it concerned with 
higher education, will respond just as 
decently and democratically as any 
other region in the U.S. when it is per- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


May in Mississippi was “Hospitality Month.” 

In May, the Liberty Garden Movement was “proclaimed 
and endorsed by Governor Fielding Wright’’ because “Mississippi 
has always done her part in making our nation a healthier, better 
place in which to live.” 

In May, Willie McGee was electrocuted in Laurel, Miss., and 
a crowd of 500 whites standing out: de the court house whooped 
it up with Rebel yells. 

Strange fruit in His Excellency’s garden! 

But these brutal ironies are irrelevant and petty in the face 
of the crushing legalistic paradox that turned the case of Mis- 
sissippi vs. Willie McGee into the crusade of Mississippi vs. Com- 
munism. 

We observe that that “court of no-appeal,” Time Magazine, 
has tried McGee, posthumously, and found him guilty. But by 
tone and emphasis Time indicated that its real culprit was the 
left-wing support that had rallied to McGee. 

And this was the typical target of the press during the long 
fight through the courts. They did not choose to reflect what 
social pressures and inequities were indicated by the presence 
of the state national guard; the exclusion of Negro jurors; the 
barring of reporters from the courtroom; the threatening and 
beating of defense attorneys; the mauling and jailing of orderly 
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sympathizers—all incidents in McGee’s quest for justice. 
They chose to slight the grim statistic which revealed a 
“due process” dating way before the time Communism be- 
came an issue: In the history of Mississippi no white man has 
ever been electrocuted for rape. 
We cannot say whether Willie McGee was innocent or not. 
Perhaps, as they contend, by his death a defeat was dealt 


But we do say that at no time did he receive trials in which 
a Democratic nation can take pride. 








Testimony—Cont’d from page 2 
mitted to do so. 

However I do :.ot wish to mislead 
you, or to give too optimistic a picture 
of the South. It is natural, considering 
the absence of strong moral leadership 
and the long conditioning we have had 
in prejudice and hate, that there will 
be those in the South who will oppose 
the course of action now up for your 
consideration. 

No doubt some of them will tell 
you that the South is not ready, or 
that it will take more years of prep- 
aration. However, such voices are in 
the small minority; the majority be- 
lies them in their quiet and cordial 
acceptance of each democratic ad- 
vance. Such counsel betrays little 
faith in the moral fiber of Southern 
educators and, in my opinion, is not 
valid in the face of what has been 
happening in the past two years. 

Vv 

It seems to me that some Southern 

private schools which are now defend- 


ing segregation would in truth welcome 
the assistance of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Schools requiring them 
to abandon segregation. Threats by 
such schools to leave the association 
should not be taken seriously. 


In some instances, these threats 
are merely face-saving expressions by 
schools which in fact would be gratified 
at the elevation of the South to the 
national standard of morality. 


In connection with such threats 
the Southern private schools know 
that they cannot afford the loss of 
accreditation which this Association 
gives them. They will not only lose 
many Southern students to schools 
remaining in the Association, but it 
may be questioned whether they will 
be able to maintain first class facul- 
ties. 

Furthermore, many of these private 
schools are confronted with financial 
crises which in part may only be solved 
by opening their doors to the Negro 
people who constitute twenty-five per 
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cent of the population. 


VI 

I believe that the decision which the 
Association of American Law Schools 
should make is cne which provides for 
the prompt expulsion of any member 
school which practices segregation based 
on racial grounds. 

There seems to be no reason why 
immediate compliance with such deci- 
sion should not be demanded. The 
Supreme Court in the Sweatt case did 
not qualify its decision to allow the 
University of Texas a certain num- 
ber of years in which to satisfy the 
Constitutional requirement, 

Public opinion in the South accepted 
the results of the Sweatt case imme- 
diately. There is no administrative 
reason of which I am aware which 
would justify postponing the effective- 
ness of a decision of the Association of 
American Law Schools requiring that 
segregation be discontinued. 

I have expressed the opinion that the 
threats of secession are merely threats. 
But even if they should materialize 
there is no justification for appeasing 
a weak, backward segment of the law 
school world for the sake of organiza- 
tional unity at the expense of the long- 
suffering Negro people, who have offi- 
cially been on the censcience of this 
country at least since 1861. 


_ 





Sturcken—Cont'’d from page 1 
my elders that Segregation was too con- 
troversial a subject but the fact is that 
discussion of this vital social question 
is frequently sidestepped in Southern 
Colleges and relayed to student bull- 
sessions, 

What my elders didn’t seem to real- 
ize is that the Christian Democratic 
point of view on the problem has 
passed the point of being radical 
among white college youth. It is 
no longer misrepresented as favoring 
Negroes against white people—The 
term nigger-lover is antiquated! 

I can’t say exactly when I saw the 
light, nor do I know its souree—educa- 
tion? the influence of friends? morals? 

The important thing is that I did, 
and the emotional uplift that I felt 
when I no longer had to assume an arti- 
ficial superiority over the Negro race, 
was a startling and wonderful expe- 
rience. 

To say that people as individuals are 
equal would be ridiculous, but to say, 
contrary to all scientific data, that 
wuere is an essential difference among 
races, would be far worse. If one race 
has achieved more than another, it is 

(Continued on page 4) 
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certainly not because of its color. Here 
in the South, men, simply because of 
their pigment, are relegated to inferior 
jobs, poorer homes in more dilapidated 
districts and decidedly poorer schooi- 
ing—relegated, that is, to the status 
of second class citizens. 

In past days, political demagogues 
like Talmadge and Johnson have ridden 
into office on the cry of “nigger” and 
have passed the segregation ordinances 
when there has never been a spon- 
taneous demand for them. These so- 
called laws are based upon the lie that 
the Negro can be segregated and not 
discriminated against—the separate but 
equal treatment of eqquals. In a com- 
plex society as ours, this is, of course, 
impossible. You can have no segregé:- 
tion without discrimination which is 
neither democratic nor Christian. 

Constitutionally speaking, the Negro 
is on an equal basis with his fellow 
citizen. Actually he rarely ever attains 
his rightful place. 

In Supreme Court cases involving 
the protection of these fundamental 
citizenship rights, the N.A.A.C.P. has 
won practically every time. State 
Boards of Education have lost every 
case of “Jim Crow” brought against 
them. These Supreme Court decisions 
are the stepping stones of the more 
advanced Negroes. In the next few 
months they will file suit after suit, 
in every Southern State, and it is finan- 
cially impossible to provide separate 
and equal facilities on the complicated 
specialized college level. 

The regional segregation plan pro- 
posed at the Southern Governors 
Conference is an attempt at decep- 
tion. It was conceived in sin and 
hasn’t fooled anybody. Why don’t 
Southern educators wake up and stop 
listening to “balley-hooing” political 
demogogues. The segregated educa- 
tional system is doomed! 

What does this mean? In other South- 
ern states it has meant, according to 
a New York Times survey that more 
than 1000 Negroes are attending classes 
with white students at Southern Col- 
leges and Universities. “This situation 
would have been considered impossible 
ten years ago,” the Times said, ‘“‘Re- 
sponsible educators had warned that 
any breaching of the segregation line 
would prove dangerous and might even 
lead to campus or community riots.” 
Today, these same officials report that 
the Negroes have not disturbed normal 
collegiate life in any manner. 

During the past week or so I have 
tried to localize this extremely critical 
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THE 


issue. I have taken a poll among the 
students at the College of Charleston— 
The Dynamo of Tradition! As I had 
expected the results were astounding. 

I interviewed 152 students. Two 
questions were asked, the first, “Should 
Negroes be admitted to the College 
of Charleston in the sense that they 
have the moral or ethical! right to at- 
tend?” Ninety-one answered “Yes. 
They should be admitted,” fifty-four 
answered “No,” seven were undecided. 
On the second question I tried to test 
the strength of white racial prejudice 
by asking, ‘‘Would it make any differ- 
ence to you if a Negro were admitted 
to a college you were attending in the 
sense that you would be antagonized 
by attending classes with him?” 

One hundred twenty-six answered 
that it wouldn’t make any difference, 
twenty-two answered that it would, 
four were undecided. 

Ladies and gentlemen, THAT’S A 
ROYAL STRAIGHT FLUSH—MY 
ARGUMENT STANDS PAT. This is 
the College of Charleston, the most 
firmly entrenched stronghold of tra- 
dition in the country—certainly what 
the future leaders think cannot be 
unimportant—THE SOLID SOUTH 
HAS BECOME LIQUID. 

Negroes will soon be going to college 
with us. The college student does not 
fear the thought. In fact, a great many 
of them like it. Prometheus is un- 
bound! The time of inaction has passed! 
The Wesley Foundation of the College 
of Charleston is combining with the 
Negro group to form an _ interracial 
organization this summer. The New- 
man Club of the College of Charleston 
is having a Negro guest speaker on the 
race question... 

The die-hards are a fearful people, 
often deeply prejudiced. They give us 
the hopeless rationalization that time 
alone will solve the problem. Time will 
help, but individuals must utilize it con- 
structively, otherwise time is useless. 

The whole issue calls for a new 
psychological conditioning. It will 
take time and effort. It will be ac- 
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In May’s Patriot we inadvertantly 
did not give credit to the Afro-Amer- 
ican for the cartoon appearing on 
page one. The cartoon on page three 
was by a Patriot artist. 





complished and my generation is go- 
ing to do it. We young people are 
going to teach our children differ- 
ently—We are not afraid to do so. 

The die-hards say “You will do more 
harm than good.’’ Who has been harmed 
in the other instances where white and 
Negroes have gone to college together? 
—tThe students? The faculty? The col- 
lege? The community? The history of 
racial integration in higher education 
speaks for itself—on the other hand, 
the spiritual and material harm that has 
been done by segregation cannot be 
measured. 

The expectations and aspirations of 
the Negroes have been enlarged and 
heightened by the knowledge that their 
society professes to embrace the Demo- 
cratic ideal. They are not going to 
be disappointed. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


STATES’ LAWS ON RACE AND 
COLOR, Compiled and Edited by 
PAULI MurRRAY, Women’s Division of 
Christian Service, The Methodist 
Church, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $4.00. 

A few years ago we wrote to a 
number of lawyers in Southern cities 
and asked their cooperation in com- 
piling the various statutes covering seg- 
regation. We soon learned that such 
a project would take years of effort. 
Now we are glad to report that Miss 
Murray and the women of the Methodist 
Church have completed this formidable 
task and have published the results of 
their research in a large volume that 
deserves a place in the library of every 
organization and individual concerned 
with the fight against discrimination 
and segregation. 

The book contains summaries by 
states of (1) Laws Against Discrimina- 
tion; (2) Segregation Laws; (3) Inter- 
national and Federal documents; (4) 
selected city ordinances. 


AN AMERICAN CHALLENGE, The 
American Nurses Association, 2 Park 
Ave., N. Y., free. 

“How the American Nurses’ Assoc. 
is eliminating discrimination in the 
nursing profession . .. what you can do 
about it,” a pamphlet written primarily 
for members of the profession but of 
interest to the general community. 
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